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HE 8 of the. Ford learn now, 


whole univerſe, by mildneſs and courteſy, 
after having ſubdued part of it, Ivar, with 
the ſtrength of their arms, ang. a better 
weapon, their courage. 2 ou = part of 


the time you can ſp pare; from this and other 


noble occupations, to look upon the follow - 
ing little performance and be pleaſed with it, 
your approbation would extol the author to 
the ſtars, and anſwer rather his wiſh than 
his expectation; for it is a miracle when 


Philoſophers and Virtuoſo's obtain, in their 


life-time, a little conſideration; and a a greater, 
when they deſerve it. 
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2919 70 ile . 24} 84 3. 12 0 Nell: 
93 HE P olite Ar ts, under Jin nk 3 
2 k :) mination are comprehended Archi- 


1 tecture, Painting, Sculpture, Mu- 


„ He And Poetry, may be divided into the 
3 and Ornamental a arts. Among 
the f former, Architecture claims the firſt 
rank; for: in zall ages mankind were com- 
pelled to Yrocure themſelves ſome  ſhel- 
ter Bann th 2 inclemencies of the ſeaſons, 


— the attacks of wild beaſts. - But, by 
degrees, growing more polite, - and , acqui= 
Hog, knowledge and wealth, they paſſed na- 
turfily 
what was delightful... 


from what was barely. e to 


Architecture, or 1 art of: building, is 


commonly divided into three branches, 
the Civil, the Military, and the Naval. 


* 
r 


theſe, ve. might add a fourth, namely, 
wy Hh: TRANS art of Sirene, y "which 
FA B 


the nobility and gentry are adorned with 


air, and a pleaſing proſpect, are the firſt ob- 
jects which claim an architect's attention. 


and agreeable. The rooms deſtined to plea- 


175 piazzas, ſhould be expoſed to the north; 1 
in cold, the reverſe. The depth of the 
foundation muſt be in proportion to the 
| height of the houſe, and ought to be plain, I g, 
| large, and even, conſtructed either with ne 


the foundation, which ought to be ſquare- 
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the parks, "MPs 7s al {ddry uſes of 


beautiful terrace-walks, pleaſant grottos, and 
all kinds of ruſtic works; ſo that by the 
aſſiſtance of Architecture we tranſport into 
the city the amenity of the country, and into 
the country the nicety of the city, and often 
introduce both the Indies into our ſummer- 
houſes. This noble art requires great variety 
of knowledge, and no lets judgment than 
taſte. 

An advantageous ſituation in a aide 


The building ought to be ſolid, convenient, 


ſure, as well as the libraries, and cloſets, 


ſhould front the eaſt, the cool ſerenity of the 
morning naturally inſpiring chearfulneſs and A 
vivacity. The kitchens, baths, bake-houſes, 


muſt be placed on the ſouth; the pantries, 
cellars, and larders, on the north. CIR 
In warm climates the porticoes, galleries, 


or ſtones. without lime. m 
The walls ſhould fall perpen died upon I 


like, that form being beſt adapted to com· I te 


mon buildings. 


% \ 


u 3 2 
111 is a Es of 18 founded upon j judgment, 


« That what ſuſtains ſhould be made ſtronger. 
nd and heavier than what is ſuſtained :” 
the ¶ therefore it is an error to cauſe the columns 
nto Wto ſwell towards the middle. According as 
nto ¶ the edifice riſes, it is proper gradually to 
ten Mdiminiſh its breadth, in order to leſſen the 
er- weight and fave expences. 1 
ety When a gentleman intends to build an 
1an Nedifice, I would adviſe him not to content 

[himſelf with a plan deſigned upon paper, 
me i but to cauſe one to be made in relief with 
ob- En or wood. 


On. . 
ent, 51) Sl "IF, IO. 
—i The ORDERS of Architecture. | 


the ARCHITECTS reckon five orders of 
and Architecture, two Italian, and three Greek 
orders. 5 

Beginning with the leſs delicate, and the 
nf ruſtic of all, the Tuſcan order firſt 
claims our notice, which had its origin in 
Tuſcany, and is compared by Vitruvius to 
a robuſt country-man dreſſed in a coarſe man- 
ner. This order ought to be quite plain and 
ſimple. It bears a character of ſolidity, 
ruſticity, and ſtrength, and is employed in 
military architecture, and in any kind of ru- 
ral buildings, as well as the 

Doric, which is the ſecond order of Archi- 
m- tecture, and the firſt of the Greeks. 

: It derives its name from a colony of 
Greece, deſcended from the Athenians, and 
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1 ke moſt grave and Saen _ alli or- 

ders. een 0 lt ON 211 £3142 1807 fart: 5 
The Tonic is the third order of the _ 
and the ſecond” of © the Greeks! 2i Its pre- 
portions are taken from the ockes of mar. 
ried women, and ought to be grave, as a 
matron. The Tonzane inhabited part of the 
Leſſer Aſia, 7 were 'alſs a volonys of the 
Athenians”? bagdoi nemolnngg - 

The Corinthiat ; which is the richeffl of 
all the orders, is taken "and deſigned from 
the light and ſlender flap s of virgins; and 
derives its origin, as welas name, fromothe 
rich city of Corinth, ſo famous for ſculp- 
ture, that the Greeks uſed to ſay there were 
two people in Corinth; „ one, Maris; tho 
0 ſtatues. 

From tiv afourth. order vr 5 nN to 
the fifth, which is the Compoſite, ſo called 
becauſe compounded of the Ionic and Co- 
rinthian, by the inyention of the Romans. 
This new order has excited ſome diſputes 
amongſt architects: for in erecting many 
orders upon one another, ſame. think. that 
the Corinthian : ought to be. placed over the 
Compoſite; others contend that the Com- 

poſite ſhould be put oyer the Corinthian and 
a third opinion leaves it arbitrary, becauſe 
theſe two orders have the . proportion. 
HFaving thus explained the names and 
origin of the orders, 1, hall proceed to lay 
down ſome. rules for diſtinguiſhing. each ; 
1 it 178 he | whoa Belt! to Prei v ae 
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with each other. 
Each column or . iS e with a 


and the intermediate part is the pillar itſelf. 
The pedeſtal is divided into three parts, 
he the baſe, the cqrnice, and the, intermediate 
he partzowhich. is called the Die. 
; The bntablature. refts upon the top of the 
of pillary\and is>alfo divided into three parts; 
om namely, the Architrave, which is placed 
nd immediately upon the top or head of the 
pillar ; the Freeze, or the intermediate 
p- part; and the pp part, called be * 
STe nice. DSVI190: &: at KISS A 
the © Hence we e pedeſtal compres 
; hends its own baſe;: die; and cornice; that 
to the pillar likewiſe: includes: its: own baſe, 
ed its ſhaft}: called by the Latins the Stick 
o- Fuftit), and by theb Greeks i the Bodkin 
ns. M {Sys}, and — capital; and laſtly, that 
tes che entablature cmprehends the architrave, 


lat freeze, and the cornice. $04 oth ul as 
he Theſe are the principal parts iof.. bac 

m- order. The minute — are pr 
nd  guiſhed by the name of Mouldings, which 
aſe are to architecture like the letters to the al- 
- phabet Each moulding has its proper 
nd name; but, as gentlemen uſually content 
lay themſelves with à general knowledge, the 
h; minutic. of the art may be deft; edits pro- 
lat fenen 4 18 116 "ff © I iin I leeren 


atwiintes; all m” orders enjoy. in common 


pedeſtal below, an entablature. upwards, 


ny  (which'is'the':baſe of theicentablature). the 
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How to diſtinguiſh the different Phones 


1 | with their PROPORTIONS! | 


1. THE Tuſcan order has no be at- 
tribute but plainneſs and fimplicity. 
II. The attributes of the Doric order 
are the triglyphs in its freeze, and ſome- 
times lions heads in the cornice. The tri- 
Slyph is exactly placed over the middle of 


the column which it encounters. The me- 


tops, that is to ſay, the ſpaces betwixt the 


triglyphs, ſhould be perfectly ſquare. The 
origin of the triglyphs is derived from the 
fally or projecture of the beams towards 
both the faces of the edifice. Architects 


diſtinguiſh thoſe little triangular parts which 


are ſeen under the triglyphs by the name 
of Drops. The word Triglyph, according 
to its Greek etymology, lignifies Three 


Carvings ; for they are three long ſquare 
carved bands, although ſome artiſts fre- 


quently introduce more. 


III. The Ionic order is known by its 
volutes, or ſpiral carvings, which repreſent 
the curls of women's hair, and are ſeen in 
the angles or corners of the capital. Some- 


times the freeze of the Ionic pillar is ſwelling 


like a pillow, to give it more motion ; for 


in Architecture the plain parts are called 


Reſts, and ſerve as pauſes in muſic, in or- 


der to proceed with n more advantage. 
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IV. The capital of the Corinthian order 
is carved with leaves, and ſmall volutes in 
the corners of the capital, and intermediate 
parts. Callimachus, a Greek architect, 
= n found a little baſket in the fields, 
t- round which a plant called Acantbus (a 
0 kind of large parſley or ſmallage) had grown 
up in an elegant ſhape, borrowed the deſign 
from thence, and tranſplanted it to the Co- 
rinthian capital. 125 $2) e 
V. The Compoſite order has its capital 
compounded from the Ionic volutes, and 
from the leaves of the Corinthian, which 
it very much reſembles : but if you examine 
it minutely, you will ſoon perceive, that 
ds the volutes of the Compoſite order are 
ts quite large and big, like great curls; whereas 
ch | the volutes of the Corinthian are ſmall : fo 
ne that there can be no greater difficulty to 
ng know the Corinthian from the Ionic order 
ce than to diſtinguiſh a horſe from an aſs by 
re the ears. b „„ 

e- Theſe are the genuine attributes of each 
order: but great maſters allowing their fancies 
its Ja fuller ſcope, frequently take great liberties, 
nt as when they introduce griffins inſtead of vo- 
in I lutes in the Ionic order, or adorn its capital 
e- with feſtoons, or vine leaves; or tranſport the 
ng coat of arms of the intended maſter into 
for the freeze, which is generally adorned with 
ed ſome baſſo relievo: however, the fewer 
r- i deviations they make from the original 
attributes, the nearer they will approach to 

good taſte. 3 | 
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Ts 8 507 
bs the bheathens ſacrificed ictims to 
Abit gods, the heads of bullocks, horſes, 
" goats, | and other animals, are often carved 
in the freeze, crowned with garlands, and 
8 nen 0 e uſed in theix gong. 
e ends 1 
As I: now apo you eee of di- 
tin guiſhing the different orders by their ca- 
Pirals, J ſhall- therefore proceed to inſtruct 
you in their proportions. But I muſt firſt 
+-obſerve, that architects call the line which 
paſſes from one extremity: of the circle to 
the Other, through the centre, the Dia- 
meter of a circle. The bigneſs of a column 
5 ng | ay the meaſure of its diameter. 
I. Ihe height of the Tuſcan ada. 
melintion! its baſe and capital, ought to be 
I ſeven of its diameters: e. gr. If the dia- 
meter be two feet, the height will be ſeven 
times two feet, or fourteen feet. 
we II. The height of the Doric order thould 
be eight 3 | 
55 III. The Ionic ſhould: be nine. Aud. 
IV. & V. The Corinthian, as well as the 
„Compofte, muſt have the ſame proportion, 
which is ten diameters, as Web ney l 
8 __ —_— 419 N e t 
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- ARCHITECTS. „ it a great per- pr 
ee in this noble art, to have a mea - th; 
ſure adapted to every country in the world, 


"Y } 


without being troubled with French, Ro- 


man, or Engliſh feet, and their differences; 3 
for architects divide the diameter of the 
column into two halves, and call each a 
Module, which is half the diameter. This 


module they divide into as many parts as are 


neceſſary to determine the projection to be 
allowed to the cornice, as well as to the 
other mouldings or carvings. 

But as it is my intention to avoid pro- 
lixity by deſcending to particulars, I ſhall 
proceed to explain only the principal prone. 

The entablature, which comprehends 


the architrave, freeze, and cornice, is or- 


dinarily the fourth part of the column. 

The pedeſtal is the third part of the co- 
lumn. Obſerve, that by the column is un- 
derſtood its baſe, its ſhaft, and its capital. 

As the column riſes gradually diminiſh- 
ing, the bigneſs or diameter of the column 
is taken in the inferior part : generally the 
column begins to diminiſh at its third part, 
beginning from its baſe. 

The pedeſtal, and part of the entabla- 
ture, are often omitted. | 

The bigneſs of the pedeſtal ought to be : 
equal to that of the column. 

The Tuſcan order is never fluted : when 
the other orders are, architects give twenty 
flutings to the Doric, and twenty-four to 
the Ionic order. 

Modilions in the Doric order are little 
projecting ſquares under the cornice. In 


Fe? Tonic they are named Dentells, which 
*C | 
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are not perſedtly tes, t but longer, chan 


broad. 
As to the . of the materials, 720 


bricks are conſidered as the worſt ſort, on 


account of their brittleneſs. Free-ſtone 
ought to be well cleanſed of its outſides, 
becauſe it is harder when you come to the 
heart of it ; otherwiſe the external parts of 
the houſe 1 * 1 be ſoon full of holes, 
which cheating builders endeavour to per- 
ſuade you, to be the effects of the moon. 
The fame obſervation holds juſt of wood. 
r. lime ſhould be hard, and the ſand 

ry. 


the columns when theſe latter are not (as 
ſometimes happens) engaged in the naked 
part of the wall. The pilaſters are flat, 


long ſquares, with the ſame proportion, 


and the ſame attributes, as the pillars; there- 


fore we have juſt reaſon to be diſpleaſed 


when we ſee the columns fluted, and the 


pilaſters not : ſometimes there are pilaſters 
| though there are no columns. 


In architecture the column gives the 
proportion and meaſure to every member 


of the edifice: it is the index, or, to ſpeak 


more properly, the compaſs of the building: 
for though you ſee no columns in a houſe | 
of conſequence, yet they are always ſup- 
poſed, and give their proportion as true as 
if they were really erected. I 

When you are told that an edifice mult 
give the expreſſion of its order, it means 


The pilaſters are generally ſeen ed 


2 BS hp eps wand hs a” 


chat the edifice ought to 2 the cha- 
racter of the order according to which it is 
built. The Doric is the fineſt and moſt 
plain amongſt the Greek orders, (for ſim- 
plicity conſtitutes the character of beauty) 
and may be employed i in all kinds of build- 
in 8. either PRESSE or public, 


; Sno ? af E. 2 1 
| General OBSERVATIONS. | 


THE different proportions, as well as the 
various manners of building, whether ſo- 
lid, middling, or delicate, are determined 
with tolerable exactneſs by means of the 
Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders. 

The upper part of an edifice is generally 
decorated with pediments, either triangular 
or circular, and crowned with ſtatues, vaſes, 
urns, or other pieces of ſculpture: the pe- 
diment is frequently adorned with ſome 
baſſo relievos. 

By the word Symmetry is underſtood the 
uniformity between the height, length, 
breadth, and depth of all the parts of an 
difice. Some uſe the word Harmony, in 
llufion to muſic, to expreſs the relation 
hich all the parts of an edifice ought to 
ave to each other. 

The windows ought to be perpendicular 
Ro one another, and their diſtance from 
ach other ſhould be nearly equal to the 
K readth of each window. 
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; ous! diſpoſition of the inſides of their houſes 3 
_ whilſt the Italians, on the contr: ary, fondly 
facrifice to ſhow, that the outſide n 


ſay, human figures inſtead of columns, gigan- 
tic pilaſters or gates, a profuſion of ornaments 


; carefully avoided in the po lite ſtate of Ve- 


deemed a concert for the eyes: beauty i 
founded upon order and proportion; whenc: 


_ ancients which pleaſel moſt, were alſo ex 


| th length, breadth, height and depth, mul 


The F 1 are 1 for the commo- 


Pear more magnificent. 
Twiſted columns, cariatides, that is to 


in cielings, and a thouſand capricious modern 
fancies, ſo faſhionable at Naples, and ſo 


nice, are juſtly Led by the rules o 


art and of good taſte. 
A fine piece of architecture may juſtly be 


Vignola diſcovered, that the buildings of the 


ecuted by the beſt proportions. 

To conclude, the deſign of the houſ 
ſnould be anſwerable to the purpoſe; th 
diſpoſition ought to be neat and pleaſing 
the different members ſhould correſpond wit! 
exactneſs to their reſpective oppolites, wit 
ſymmetry, grace and eaſe; that is to fa 


be proportionable in the whole, as well 
in the parts. 


As to the roof of the houſe, it oY NC 
be too heavy ; but, if it be too light, t Fs 
houſe will receive every day ſome damagſ -:-+ 
from the inclemency of the ſeaſons. Maß 
fard, a French architect, was the firſt wh - 
invented and introduced flattiſh roofs, wit 

* 


an e de very rodtut” in order to make the 
upper rooms more convenient and ſpacious. 
However, a medium 1s moſt prudent, as well 
as eligible; for, if the roof be too flat, it 
ps, be overloaded with ſnow ; and, if too 
ſharp, it ſpoils the rooms. The Italian roofs 
are ſquare, and glazed and crowned with 
5 ee ; the proportion for which is, 
there ſhould be as much vacuum as plenum. 
Attics are little pilaſters, with leaves in 
: -=_ capitals, in the front of the upper 
rooms of a houſe. 
Niches are placed around the edifice, to 
make it appear lively. Sometimes they are 
not filled with figures; when they are, they 
ne Muſes, Graces, Angels, c. 
The projecture ſeen in the arch of a gate, 
. or a window, is often cut into ſome. orna- |} 


ments, heads or ſhells, and is called the 


ou] Key. 
The windows of the upper rooms are often 


ling! quite circular or oval, and are denominated 

wit: Ox-Eyes. They look very well when they 

wit] are quite ſquare, as thoſe at the duke of 
Bedford's houſe. 

mull Although a aoblonias! s houſe ſhould bu 

ll ſpacious, yet it ought not to be of a great 

| height; becauſe the maſter ſhould - have 

- nd © Fe thing at his command. 

; The invention of window-glaſſes was not 

mad: o * diſcovered till about the reign of the empe- 

Aal BY ; ror Theodoſius, at the end of the fourtg 

wil - century: : glaſs, however, was then known. | 


wit It 1s aſtoniſhing they could not ſee, that 
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glaſs would anfores the purpoſs of conveying 
; light better than linen and parchment. 
They made uſe alſo of tranſparent ſtones, 
Ss cut into ſmall ſquares with great labour. 
Pyramids are a kind of pillars, which be- 
gin with a ſquare plan at the baſe, and riſe 
gradually diminiſhing, and were very much 
in uſe among the Egyptians. The fineſt py- 
ramids, as well as pillars, are thoſe which 
conſiſt entirely of one piece; for pillars made 
of free- ſtone, when they are not fluted, 
ſhew their joints ſhamefully. If among the 
monuments of Rome you find any of mar- 
ble without fluting, t ae are cut out of one 
block, as at Santa Maria Rotonda, or Fan- 
theon. | 
Obeliſks have their baſes longer thats 


broad, and riſe as the en, en q p 
diminiſhing. 
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Of PAINTING and SCULPTURE. 


* I N T IN G hits” a 4 virtue, 1 


is a perpetual miracle; for it makes 
our < adfor friends preſent, and preſerves in 


our memory the pleaſing image of thoſe we 


| loved.. In the very midft of winter, by the 
| affiſtance of painting, we may enjoy the pro- 


ſpe& of vernal fields; and, what is more, 
without expoſing oyr lives on the boiſterous 


ocean, we may enjoy at home, in a ſmall 


book, the fineſt productions in nature of 
the remoteſt countries. Our eyes may be de- 


lighted, near a good fire in winter, or in a cool 
parlour in ſummer, with the agreeable ſight of 


the fine ſhells of the ocean, the beautiful 
flowers, fruits and trees, inſects, reptiles, 


fiſh, birds and quadrupeds, peculiar to 


eyery part of the globe; together with the 


various ſhapes, dreſſes and complexions, of 


the different inhabitants of the univerſe, 
with their ancient or modern edifices. With- 
out painting, the architect and the ſculptor, 
as well as many other artiſts, would find 
themſelves unable to execute the fineſt part 
of their art. Add to this, what is ſtill 
more ſublime, by divine inventions a painter 
may feaſt our eyes with beauties never ſeen 
in nature; as was done by the painter who 
had before him, naked, the fineſt Calabrian 
girls, in order to detign an Helen. 2 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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both. 


projecting or elevation of the 


from the axis of the eye are ſhadowed ; be- 
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Painting and Sculpture are the two affi- 
ſtants of Architecture. When a painting 
looks in its proper light as ſculpture, and 
when a piece of ſculpture looks ſmooth and 
ſweet as a . it is the perfection of 


The colouring ought to expreſs ſtrength 


and paſſion; the deſign ſhould be bold, 
graceful, and true; and there muſt be a juſt 


and natural proportion between the parts 
compared to one another, and to the whole. 
By Gracefulneſs is meant a certain eaſſ 
diſpoſition in the whole deſign, and in 45 
art. | 
5 Strength confite in the roundneſs, and 
parts, as 
muſcles or drapery ; likewiſe in the art of 
avoiding any ſharpneſs about the extremi- 


ties, or any flatneſs in the middle. 


A plain will appear projecting, and as if 
it were convex, when the remoteſt parts 


cauſe in all darkneſs there is a certain deeps 
neſs. 
When you view a painting, take parti- 


cular care not to go, like ignorant peo- 
| =p exceſſively near; but rather, beginning 


far off, approach gradually, till it appears 
tough; then recede a little, till it looks 
ſweeter : it is what connoiſſeurs call finding 


the proper light of a painting. 5 


An object is beſt ſeen when the eye lies 


in the dark, and the object in the light: 


for this reaſon you ſee ſome connoiſſeurs, 


, oe 
who make an arch with their hand over the 
ng eye, when they look at a piece of painting, 
na as the mind perceives better when the eye 
of is confined, and free from the ſurrounding 

atmoſphere. | : | 
th When the intent of a painter is to repre- 
id, ent a paſſion in a ſubject, we ſhould: not 
uſt regard whether it be fat, or lean, or verx 
rts beautiful; for there perfection conſiſts in 
e. properly expreſſing the various ſenſations and 
aſy emotions of the character. „ 

0 In Hiſtorical painting the greatneſs of _ 
the ſubje& uſually proves the rock on Which 
ind the painter's {kill is 18 None but a ſub- 

as lime foul can colour the majeſty of kings and 
of heroes, or admire the performance. 
Each god, or perſonage, ought to. be 
attended by its attributes; viz. Jove, by 
the eagle; Juno, by the peacock ; Pallas, 
or Minerva, by the owl, or olive-tree. It 
is indiſpenſibly neceſſary likewiſe to pay a 
juſt attention to the dreſs and character; 
for who would not be ſhacked to ſee an 


Hercules dreſſed like a Don- Quixote? 
ing 8 E C * | J. | 


ars Of InveNTION, DESION, &c. in Painting. 


ing PAINTING may be divided into two 

branches. The firſt belongs to the art of 

lies Drawing Lines without colours; the other, 

ht: Ito the right uſe of colours, or the art of 
But as I have often ſeen ſome painters in 

this metropolis, unacquainted with what fo- 
_— D 
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noſes, without colouring. 


this ſome artiſts make the whole of colouring 


for gold. Should a painting be coloured 


18 "Ty 

reigners call Deſign, confound Deſign with 
Invention, miſled probably by the meaning 
of the. Engliſh word Deſign, it is neceſſary 
to premiſe, that the Italians divide 55. 0 


into three parts, namely, the De 
Colouring, and the Invention. 
The Invention is a natural gift, a certain 


ign, the 


ſagacity improved by a great knowledge of 


nature, and a greater practice; by means 
of which the mind enlarges itſelf as it were, 
and becomes capable 72 conceiving eaſily 
high, ſublime, and uncommon ideas and 
thoughts, as well as ranging or diipohag 


-them in good order. 


(I do not mean as a mathematician) adapted 
to painting. Thoſe lines may be deemed ſo 
when they are drawn according to the rules 
of perſpective, in the moſt advantageous 
manner for the intended performance. This 
part of the Deſign is what young paintefs 
learn firſt ; namely, to draw eyes, mourn 


| 
( 
] 
t 
0 
But to Deſign, is the art of drawing 19 \ 
d 
b 
P 


When a figure has been ſimply delineated, 
it is but a ſketch: next it 1s coloured ; and in 


to conſiſt. But beware of miſtaking tinſel 


according to the rules of fir Iſaac Newton, 


which are thoſe of nature, it would ſtill be al -: 
defective performance, if the laws of Deſign _ 
are not obſerved : and I will venture to ſay, B. 
that the ſketch of a great maſter is worth en 
all the finiſhed performances of thoſe per pi 
fect colouriſts and bad deligner. . 


( #9 ) 
The 46@rine' of Perſpective is not limited 
to colours, but extends itſelf likewiſe to the 


form; which will reflect different lights, ac- 


cording. as it is ſquare or circular, great or, 
ſmall, mixed or fimple. A great maſter - 


therefore may very well, with one colour 
alone; expreſs the moſt elegant figures of the 
art: for, tho' it may perhaps ſeem paradoxi- 


cal, the ſame colour in his hand will be many 
colours, becauſe it will reflect a different 
light, according as he ſhall lay it more or leſs 


thick. But colouring (I mean the uſe of 


different colours,” and their proper mixture) 


renders the performance much more ealy. 


When a piece of HR therefore 1s well 


deſigned, and well coloured, it may juſtly 


be deemed perfect, particularly if there ap- 
pear a fine diſpoſition; as when each part has 
its due dimenſions, and is e in its pro- 
5 per rank. 


When you examine a painting, olive 


that the degradation of colours be ſoft to the 
eye, which will infallibly happen, if the light 


be ſo managed as to paſs, by imperceptible 
degrees, from the moſt vivid and inten co 


Jours to the contrary. 


5 Ne 
115 of ExPRESSION in Painting. 
"PASSION and Affection differ in this: 


By Paſſion and Pathetic are meant the great 
emotions of the ſoul, as fear, love, anger, 


pity, e "EP Affection is under- 
7-0-5: 


RN 20 75 
ſtobd whatever | renders innandeibe: ovelyi? 8 
mildneſs, benevolence, and ſuch ſoft — ng 
as are repreſented in comedy; And here I 
| hoſt not forget to remark, — to the 
_ obſervation of ſome excellent artiſts, that 
although mirth and grief be naturally oppo- 
ſite, yet in painting they are ſo nearly allied, 
that the lighteſt ſtroke of the pencil will 
change a ſad face into a merry one. 
The ſculptor having no colours, like the ? 
anden ſupplies that deficiency by g 
u proper form to his figure with the chiſſel⸗ 
which he effects by caſting a proper light in 
projecting ſome parts, depreſſing others, and 
ſmoothing ſome more or leſs: for perſpec+ 
tive conſiſts no leſs in the form then: in the 
colours. Maſters therefore adviſe young ſtu- 
dents to deſign from the beſt pieces of ſculp- 
ture, without neglecting to draw from life, 2 
in order to combine art with nature,  ,. 
In painting, thoſe artiſts are called rg 4 
raliſts, who imitate nature undeſignedly, or... 
I "math. what is common and vulgar, or defec- 
tive. Some painters excel in drawing deat 
game; and when they would deſign any live 
1 70 (ſuppoſe a turkey) will bal Eil de 
f or creature, and afterwards cauſe it to 


1911 


and as if it were alive. Their erformance, 

however, will be naturally niff, and languid. 
On the contrary, a painting will be exprel- 
five, and in character, when'the artiſt türe 
fents an Hercules with ſolid fleſh, 
muſcles, ſtrong ſine ws, and other Indies. b 
tions of tun babes , Putri or nn 


LES 

with an parthts; tender, and innocent aſ- 
dect; women, with a ſoft, delicate, and lan- 
zuiſning countenance; old men, with a 
grave, calm, and wrinkled look; and all 
n their proper draperies. 
| The Contraſt in painting, by which artiſts 

xpreſs a ſtronger paſſion, is an excellent 
ecret. A barbarous king, holding in his 
eft hand a beautiful young princeſs by the 
air, and preparing either to violate or 
murder her, will appear more ferocious 
hen oppoſed to the mild and melting looks 
of the innocent victim; and her ſoftneſs, 
mildneſs, terror, and innocence, will ſeem 
ore ſtriking, when rt with his 

== _— pL 


General n 


NERO, ambitious of being thought | 
n _ nificent and to poſſeſs a 33 taſte, 

uſed ſome horſes, carved in marble by one 
of. the beſt ſculptors of Greece, to be gilt;; 
byes he ſpoiled them, and betrayed his 
ignorance, as well as want of taſte and judg- 
nent. Wotton, an elegant connoifleur of 
the liberal arts, calls the cuſtom the Eng- 
liſh of his time had, of gilding the ſtatues 
ofitheir kings, an Engliſh barbariſm. Ma- 
ny :exquiſite pictures have been ſtrangehy 
disſigured by being waſhed; for a man of 
bad taſte is tond er ow. * 1 a fine 855 


Fi a 
ture abſolutely wants cleaning, it ſhould 
not be truſted to the hands of a dauber. 
The Groteſque or Antique picture 1s ſome 
fantaſtic or romantic repreſentation, but 
diſplays a falſe taſte; for, according to Vi- 
truvius, a picture ought to be the repreſenta- 
tion of what is, or might be. It is uſed 
upon walls; but ſome apprehend it is too 
wet to be introduced in this country. 
Even the beſt pictures muſt be aged inf 
an advantageous light. Care ſhould be taken 
not to place them in rooms where there are 
too many windows: for too much light is 
unfavourable to paintings ; and it is certain, 
no picture is ſeen in perfection, but in a 
particular and fingle point of view. , - Wc 
A proper attention ſhould likewiſe . belle 
paid, in the diſpoſition of a picture, to the 
poſture and attitude the painter and his eye 
were in when he painted it, as that polity a 
muſt always be moſt natural. For this re 
Jon the Italian paintings appear to greatfr 
0 advantage where the windows are lofty, 
becauſe they are generally drawn at a de- 
ſcending light, which expreſſes human faces 
with the greateſt truth and juſtneſs. 
Paintings ſhould alſo be diſpoſed as well 
according to their quality, as to their beauty. 
Thoſe pictures whoſe ſubjects are comic 
and humorous ſhould be placed in a dining- 
room; thoſe of a ſerious turn, in the ſalon, 
hall, or ſtair-caſe; and landſcapes, in 2 
parlour or ground-floor, 


| Ts. 
As to the perſpective, thoſe paintings BET 
culptures which may be deemed coarſe ſhould 
de placed more remote, and thoſe which are 
lelicate, nearer to the eye, more or leſs incli- 
ned according to the height where they are 
placed, in order that they may be viewed 
rect and without bending. 

Moſaic is a kind of painting performed 
with pebbles, ſhells, glazed work, and a 
great variety of other natural productions, 
igured i in divers ways, and with various co- 
lours, diſpoſed into regular compartments, 


- arcland deligned for pavements, and ſometimes 
it 18 roofs, cielings, and chimney- pieces. 
tan, The Plaſtic Art is a kind of ſculpture per- 


formed with plaiſter, glaze, and ſuch like 
cement, added to chimney-tops and other 
external parts of the houſe, and either 
wrought 1 in an ornamental manner, or plain, 
as at the duke of Bedford's. It is made by 
addition, and the ſculpture by ſubtraction; 
for, according to an elegant conceit of 
Michael Angelo, ſculpture is nothing elſe 
Wan a taking off of ſuperfluities. 
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CHAP. III. 


Of EN GRAVIN G. 
6B ECT. | 
Of Srar-ENGRAVING. 


TT, NGRAVING on gems, commonly calt d 
E Seal-Engraving, is a curious art. It is 
ſuppoſed to have been firſt practiſed by the 
Egyptians ; whoſe method was, to cut, or 
rather ſcratch the part out, with a diamond, 
to the form defir'd: this manner, however, was 
not only very tedious ; but the performance 
could never be finiſhed ſmooth, or with any 
proper relievo or ſmoothneſs. Other me- 
thods have been practiſed ; but none has 
produced ſo good an effect as the Fus 
mode of engraving, which is the ſame'as 
that practiſed by the moſt famous Grecian 
artiſts. This will evidently appear, if their 
works are copied with jw < ; for, accord- 
ing to the method now uſed, they will fo 
nearly reſemble each other, as to ſeem en- 
graved by the ſame artiſt. The uſefulneſs 
of this art is likewiſe very obvious ; fince 
engravings on ſtone are more durable eyen 
than coins, and are neither impaired, nor 
damaged by the multiplicity of impreſſions 
taken from them. In this reſpect, it enjoys 
a manifeſt ſuperiority over every other, ſpe- 
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neral the ſtrokes of the tool are more ſharp 


cĩes «6; Lara or n and in ge- 


and delicate. Fheſe gems are generally 
worn in ſeals or rings, for ornament. | 
The preſent method of engraving is with 


a foot-lathe, which commands an engine pro- 


perly conſtructed to receive tools of all kinds 
and fizes: Theſe tools are made of iron 
only, but formed with great exactneſs. 
They muſt likewiſe be ſeaſoned, with dia- 
mond-powder and oil, before they will pro- 
duce any effect on the ſtone ; and every artiſt 
in this branch of engraving makes his own 
tools. It is much to be lamented, that all 
our excellent artiſts in this way are ſo muck 
engaged in the Family- Compact, (viz. that 
of engraving coats of arms only) when their 
time might be better employed to their own 
emolument, and the honour of their coun- 
try. But artiſts, as well as others, muſt 
eat, and therefore are compelled to work for 
fuſtenance ; for, as the late ingenious Mr. 
Natter / who be eft this kingdom for want of 
encouragement } juſtly remarks, it requires 
an Alexander to form a Pyrgoteles, and an 
Auguſtus for a Dioſcorides. But, as this 
art ſeems to be emerging from obſcurity, 
through the induſtry and ingenuity of ſome | 
of its profeſſors, as well as the generous en- ; 
couragement afforded it lately by Engliſh | 
connoiffeurs, this nation may hope to boaſt, 

ina few years, of the productions of her own 
euntrymen in this curious art, 
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Engraving in 1 Cameo, or grein Religro, is 

performed with the ſame tools; but the 
method of working is very different. In 
Cameo, they cut off the ſuperfluous parts, 
= like the ſtatuaries; but in Fs they ſink 
it in the lou. 3 "LY 


s E C T. * DER bt 
Of CoPPER-PLATE ENGRAVING. 


_ ENGRAVING on Copper-Plate is ge- : 
nerally formed firſt by etching, as the moſt 
expeditious method ; to accompliſh which, 
the ſurface of the plate is covered with a 
kind of wax or cement, which artiſts call 
the Ground. They afterwards trace or 
draw the intended performance on it; then, 
with a ſmall ſteel point, they follow thoſe 
lines before mentioned, cutting into the 
copper, at diſcretion, lighter or deeper, as 
the deſign requires. They next pour agua 
_ fortis on the plate, which they are obliges 
to be very careful in the management of, 
frequently examining the operation on the 
copper. This with care ſpreads no farther 
than the lines they have drawn with their 
point, as the ground, whigh is laid on, 
ſerves as a preſervative to all the other parts d 
of the plate. This is what engravers call 
biting their work in. Then the, whole. is # 
finiſhed with engraving-tools | to a great gf 
nicety. _ 5 fa 
I his art is of great uſe, as it multiplie 1 BY 
the copies of fine pictures, and the Apen 7 


cannot purchaſe them. 


| the: ps they copy. 


del, then apply the matter deſtined to be the 
mould, and finally they caſt copies by pouring: 
the metal or other matter, quite melting and. 
fluent, into the mould. One may caſt in 
ſand, or in clay, by making firſt the impreſ-- 
ſion with the model, and then pouring lead 


ON” © At 3, 1 * TY * 
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ſions ma he Acdlatel at over the Ad. 
This 1150 give great ſatisfaction ta the cu- 
rious, who cannot afford to purchaſe fine 
pictures, and many others that would but 


This art ſeems in a flouriſhing Raute; occa- 


ſioned chiefly by the public-ſpiritedneſs of 


ſome who have the grant of many excellent 
pictures to copy from. This is likewiſe 


| ſupported (to their honour be it ſpoken). by 


a large ſubſcription from the nobility, gen- 
try, and other people of taſte. We have 


| likewiſe the pleaſure to add, that many of 


the artiſts who are employed, do honour G - 


WE 


$60 l. 


4, of ENGRAVING on Woop, &c. 


ENGRAVING on Wood is exactly the 
reverſe of copper- plate. In the latter they 
cut into the copper to produce the effect; 
whereas the lines repreſented, if cut in wood, 
muſt be left raiſed. 
Hy the art of Caſting in Braſs, or other com- 


poſitions, an infinity of copies of fine ſculp- 


tures are produced. They make firſt a mo- 


into the impreſſion. 


and 3 d th 
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Thoſe: e 9 in Nude are 
made by pouring that matter (when fluid) 


into the models made with wood, The 
plaiſter ſticks to the walls of the mould, 


which may be taken to pieces; then the 
figure remains as if it were s ſolid, although i it 


be hollow. 


Chaſing is likewiſe a very curious art. 
T he method of performing it is as follows: 
Draw on a plain piece of gold, filver, or me- 


tal, the ſubje intended to be chaſed; then 


indent thoſe lines with a ſmall punch, to 


ſecure the drawing. The plate worked on 


muſt be faſtened on ſome ſoft cement, which 
will yield to the preſſure of the tools. After 
having ſecured theſe lines, the artiſt turns 
the other fide of the metal upwards, and 
works 'on the back of it, till he has em- 
boſſed it to a proper relievo; and laſtly 
finiſhes it on the r all fide, with punches 
t 


. has produced the 
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art. | 

ys: | Introdutory Ons ERVATIONS. 

Ne- \ | 
hen rusic, juſtly W the FOES 
to comfort of wiſe and civiliſed mor- 
on fals, and only flighted by madmen, fools, or 
ich Henthuſiaſts, is divided into Melody and Hat. 


mony. The former includes that art which 
preſcribes rules for diſpoſing ſounds ſuc- 
ceflively, in ſuch a manner as to produce 
ſongs, and belongs properly to the treble, 
or upper part. The latter confiſts' in the 
agreeable union of ſeveral different founds, 
and may be applied to any thing remarkable. 
for its den and regularity; as, to beauty, 
+ {which is a happy proportion between dif- 
ferent parts ; to dancing, which confiſts in 
moving one's limbs in a graceful and elegant 
manner, obſerving a certain order and time. 

3% Symphony properly fignifies the union of 
© + eeveral hafmonious ſounds, the perfect agree- 
ment of which forms what is vulgarly 
Nocalled a Concert. By Symphony is alſo 
N uſually meant the ſtrain played only with 
Ninſtruments, either before, after, or ſome- 
N times in the middle of a ſong. 
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Good fingers neter Schau eitelpe t 
the ordinary value of each note; but often 
increaſe or leſſen them, according to the 
conceit of the words. By thus ſhortening 
the time of one note, and lengthening an- 
other, they attain that excellent mode o 
ſinging with a graceful negligence, which 
approaches neareſt to nature and truth, and 
is at the ſame time void of affectation. 

A quick movement requires more com- 
poſure, and leſs ſtrength, than that which iq; 
flow. Thoſe notes therefore which paſ 
quick ſhould be played with very little mo- 
tion of the body, and require very little 
exertion in ſinging; but, above all, the 

muſt be executed with caſineſs and light: 
neſs. | 

Muſicians uſually reckon two kinds af pro. 
greſſion in muſic. The Diatonic proceeds 

moſtly by whole notes, and 18 generall 
ſung by the vulgar, without the inſtruction 

of a maſter. The Chromatic requires mor 
art, becauſe it goes on increaſing by half 
notes, by the means of ſharps and flats. Suc 
notes as are to be ſung in the manner called 
Cantabile, or e ſhould be ſlurred. 
On the contrary, when a piece of muſic is tc 
be executed in a humorous or ſprightly man- 
ner, named Sonabile or Allegro, care muſt be 
taken to lay a proper ſtreſs upon each note. wh 
It is 2 certain proof of a bad taſte, according 1 
to my opinion, to ſhake upon the laſt note 
of a ſong; and I would particularly recont- Bag 
mend a cautious uſe of the graces or notes 8 


aſ 


„ ne (called 7 Thy ood e } 
hich ſhould never eee judg- 


ent. 


9 The Cadence, or Trill, is ; divided into the 
an? perfect, and Perfect. The Imperfect K 


ence, or, as I would chuſe to call it, the 


rity uſpended Fall, makes a kind of pauſe, in 
and ch manner that the hearer expects ſome- 


hing more, and is altogether relieved by 
he pathetic ſenſe of thoſe ſuſpended ca- 
znces.. The Perfect Trill cloſes the ſong, 
| Ichough | it be likewiſe uſed before the end 
f the air. The art of making a good trill 
onſiſts in gradually raifing the voice, fo as 
o fall gracefully upon the note; then giving, 

their place, the proper vibrations upon the 
aſt note but one, and finiſhing ſteadily upan 
he la mat. 
There are two keys, vulgarly called Flat 
or Sharp, but more properly the Leſſer and 
reater key. If you take the greater third, 
ending from the laſt note with which a 
ong concludes ; then the ſong 1s in a ſharp 
ey. Suppoſe the laſt note be C; then, be- 
auſe from C to D includes a whale note, and 
from D to E another whole note, the key is 
n C ſharp: but if you take the leſſer third, 
aſcending fiom the key-note, (which is the 
aſt note of a ſong) then the ſong is in a flat 
key. - Suppoſe: the laſt note be E, and the 
ote F be ſharp; then, becauſe from E to F 
ſharp comprehends a whole note, but from F 
A Warp to-G there is but. a . the * 
s 0 s the leſſer * of E. 


ght 


paſſing from one key ſucceſſively to other 


to be pleaſant to the ear: for a picture ra 


and new modulations, than if a whole 


life pleaſant and agreeable, have an intimate 
other. Sir Iſaac * who Wy Jy 
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of MobolaTion, | 


ONE of the greateſt hari WIR 
is the art of Modulation, which conſiſts in 


keys; obſerving, in general, to modulate from 
greater keys to greater keys. But, if the 
third aſcending from the key-note is leſſer, 
in that caſe you are to modulate from lefle 

to leſſer keys: and as, in Painting, the 
degradation of colours; or tranſition from one 
to another, ſhould: be done in a manner 
agreeable to the eye; ſo, in Muſic, the paſſ- 
ing from one modulation to another ought 


ed with various colours recreates the 

better than if executed only with a fingle 
colour : in like manner the ſenſe of hearing 
is more delighted with different confonances, 


My 


©. ©5 


or muſical compoſition, was deſigned: on 


with the ſame key; : a defect called a Mene- a 
tony, becaule it contains no ee . 
By n 8 

þ ECT. III. le 


Parallel between Music and OraToR V. 1 
n 
ALI. the arts which contribute to render b 


connexion. with, and mutually aſſiſt, enen 


be termed the Phenix of human underſtand- 
ing, has explained the ſcience of Colours by 
Muſic. Vitruvius, an honeſt Latin architect, 
has alſo done the ſame, by means of this 
agreeable art, to the doctrine of Warlike 
Machines. But, as I attempt not to ſoar ſo 
high, (hall content myſelf with drawing 1 
parallel between Muſic and Oratory. | 

The art of a good- Orator conſiſts in 
adapting his diſcourſe to the underſtand- 
ings of his auditory, as well as in {ſtudying 
their different tempers and prejudices, and 
paying a proper attention to the circum- 
ſtances of time and place. In like manner 
the compoſer of Muſic, whoſe end is alſo to 
pleaſe, ſhould conſult all theſe neceſſary 
circumſtances, and adapt his compoſition 
to the feelings and taſte of thoſe for 
whoſe uſe it is intended; viz. for ſoldiers 
the muſic ſhould be manly, bold, and ſpi- 
rited ; for lovers it ſhould be ſoft, tender, 
and languiſhing: ſoothing and pathetic mo- 
dulations ſuit the melancholic; and prä 
airs inſpire mirth and good-humour. ö 
As the diſpoſition is always reckoned a 
great perfection in the Orator, ſo it is no 
leſs requiſite in the Muſician. The eranſi- 
tions in Oratory ſhould be ſo contrived as to 
make a fine and imperceptible- connexion 
between the different ſubje&s treated of ; 
and it is equally requiſite the modulations : 
ſhould paſs into each other i in an cal, negli f 
gent manner. 

The apodotiques, or cep par- 
ticles ; Gs different figures, as antitheſes ; 
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the interrogation, 4xclacaativd.; all theſe may 
be imitated in Muſic, by ſuſpended cadences, 


ſions, together with a proper combination 


ſa, = 
— — —— 
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A — 
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and performed, 


for Chroma, in the Greek, ſignifies Colour. 


what precedes, and foreſee the conſequences 


Dr RT n „ 
8 * 


by relative or oppoſite and inverted progreſ- 


of meaſure, cadence, and time. 


8 EQO. IV. 
General OBsERVATIONS. 
MUSIC ought to be compoſed, diſpoſed, 


according to the nature, 
the meaning, or the ſenſe of the words. 
The Diatonic 1s ſuited to grave, ſtrong, and 
plain characters; the Chromatic, to great 
paſſions; whence it derives its name, as co- 
louring the characters by proper expreſſions; 


Although we hear or ſee no words, yet 
good muſic ſhould repreſent ſome paſſion; 


ſuch as mirth and gaiety, or grief and me- - 
lancholy. Muſicians therefore expreſs their n 
meaning by words placed at the | begin- . 
ning; as, Allegro, Gay and Merry; Adagio, ih 
Soft and Slow ; &e. 1 
Harmony is not confined ſolely to ſounds : * 


vhatever happineſs we feel, may be termed th 


Harmony, and we may deduce the harmony 
of life from that of ſounds. We ought to * 
be guided by what follows, rather than by 5 


of our ſteps; as, for inſtance, how, truſt- 


ing too much to friends, or to one we be- th 
lieve to be generous, we may be deceived., fa 


It ſhould not be fancied there is mull of 
but when one ſings, or plays on ſome in- 


/ 


nay 
ces, 
reſ- 
tion 


anſwer that purpoſe. 


Wunde: "the "phoporrion of amber and 
figures, a train of life ſuiting the intent of 
the actor, is the firſt harmony. 

In Recitative, more regard is paid to the 
expreſſion of the ſentiments, than to the 
juſtneſs of the muſical concordances : and 
it is equally neceſſary to conſider the dignity 
of the ſubject; for a king ſhould not ex- 
preſs his diſdain with the accent of a ſerving- 
man. The muſic ſhould abſolutely be ſuit- 
able to the words, like our clothes to our 
bodies : for, Art being an imitator of Na- 
ture, we are not to give ourſelves into ex- 
travagant fancies, without juſt reaſon, but 
to follow order and decorum, as the word 
Harmony implies. 

I never remember to have met with a ſet of 
more enthuſiaſtic and ſuperſtitious men than 
certainGerman popiſh writers; ſome of whom, 
not content with comparing the intervals of 
muſic to thoſe of the planets, and their 
creation to the four elements, affect alſo to 
explain the goſpel and its myſteries by 
notes. Others pretend to diſcover the. pla- 
net they were born under, by muſic ; for 
the note they are moſt affected with will 
A third ſet," after 
having found twenty-one proportions of 
chords, divide them into three times ſeven, 
which fignify the Trinity in One Perſon, 
and agree with the holy writings. But, 
though we juſtly explode theſe ridiculous 
fables, yet it muſt be granted, the doctrine 
of Muſic PO no leſs ample a. field of 
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ſpeculation ns hae to the learned 
and curious, than pleaſure to a practitioner. 


In muſic, certain conſonances, by which 


the ear is entirely pleaſed, are called Chords; 


and certain diſſonances, which alone are 
diſpleaſing and harſh, are termed Diſchords. 
The art of compoſition conſiſts in preparing 


and reſolving diſchords, and mixing them 


with chords in a melodious, or at leaſt har- 


traſt, which is an unparallelled agreement in 
every compoſition ; for, if we uſed only 
chords, the ear would be ſoon diſguſted. 

Diſchords are generally paſſed from one bar 
to another. It is uſeful to know this, in 
order to lay the ſtreſs upon its proper note, ¶ { 


os. Mii pot tank. . 4 


and avoid reſting too long upon diſchordant a 
notes; although that may be practiſed by 
Appoggiatura; that is to ſay, 
ing a diſchordant note, and alling gently ono 


by prolong-W i: 


the next conſonant one with the s ir 
breath. tl 
The Perfect chord is compoſed of a ke tc 
note, its third, its fifth, and its eighth. 1 
general, a diſchord muſt be followed imme- 
diately by the notes contained in the perfect 
chord, in order to /ave ſoon, (as Muſicians 
fay) and reſolve the unharmoniouſneſs of the 
precedent diſchord. | 
Ladies, may you be happy, and. never 
be addreſſed by diſchords, or let them be 


very ſoon over, that your oppoſers may run 


up with equal pace to a perfect cadence and 
harmony! | 
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SECT: 1 


0 TRY. is the art of charming and 
_ inſtructing the ſoul by the harmony of 
ſounds, fine images, and great 3 
It may be called a Speaking Picture; as 
painting, a Silent Poetry. This art has this 
in common with muſic, that the ſounds of 
un the words ought to be adapted to the ſenſe; 
ote, ¶ ſo that poetry is a kind of muſic in words, 
dant as muſic is a kind of poetry in ſounds. 
by The poet vies with the painter in expreſſ- 
ng-Ming every thing with lively words, as the 
Yong other with expreſſive colouring. We meet, 
ſame ] in Paradiſe Loſt, with a fine deſcription of 
the attitude of the ſerpent, when he comes 


was to Eve. 
EM 1 80 ſpake the enemy of mankind, inclos'd 


rec In ſerpent, inmate bad, and toward Eve 
Addreſs'd his way, not with indented wave, 
Fehr Prone on the ground, as ſince, but on his rear, 
Circular baſe of riſing folds, that romer d 
Fold above fold a ſurging maze, his head 
n bell Creſted aloft, and carbuncle his Eyes3. : 
b With burniſh'd neck of verdant gold, erect 
and) Amidſt his circling ſpires, that on the * | 
” loted redundant _ = 
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glory, virtue, vice, and other qualities, which 


Milton thus delcribes the charm of elo- 
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ferent poet. 
deſerves the palm of Parnaſſus. Sentimenſpe. 
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In the Firſt Book ri deſcribes the he 
in this lively ſtyle: 


In cluſters they amon gfreſh dews and een 
Fly to and fro', or on the ſmoothed plank, 
The ſuburb of their firaw-built Grit, 

New rubb'd with balm, expatiate and confe: 
Their ove affairs 


The poets not only paint the ſenſible 
objects of nature, but even ideas, ſuch as 


have no exiſtence but in our imagination. 


quence: 


Apt words have pow'r to ſwage 
The fumours of a troubled mind, 
And are as balm to feſter d wounds. 


Shakeſpeare gives. this e image 0 
glory: 
Glory is like a circle in the water, 
Which never ceaſes to enlarge ſelf. he 
Till by broad ſpreadingi itdiſperſe to nought 0 


| df 
This image, though af 2 common kind Rs 


is both juſt and natural, and the meaning of Ks 
it ſublime. | 


Bre 


F 


Deſcription in poetry macs Colouringſ 
in painting : one may write very corre the. 
verſes, and be at the ſame time a very indif the 
It is the ſentiment whichs 


may be compared to Deſign ; and, as it cap 


* 


kyates t xj mind ay its own e ee beauty, 
t requires the leſs ornament and pomp of 
xprefſion. The juſtneſs of this obſervation 


* 8 exemplified in We following pattegs of je 
* ilton. Ys 135 
x For while 1 fit with thee, I ſeert in Heaven, 


And ſweeter thy diſcourſe is to my ear 
Than fruits of palm- tree, pleaſanteſt tothitſt 
And hunger both, from labour, at the hour 
Of ſweet repaſt; they ſatiate, and ſoon fill 
Tho' pleaſant; but thy words, with grace 
divine 
Imbued, bring to their ſweetneſs no fatiety. 


SECT 
5 HEROIC Pok TRV. 
THE Epic or Heroic Poem is a narra- 
ion of ſome illuſtrious event, borrowed either 
rom hiſtory or tradition, and embelliſhed 
dy the poet with all the beauty and ſublimity 
Pf ſentiment and fiction; as in Paradiſe Loſt, 
the ſubje& of which is taken from the Ws 
ught ory of Moſes, and adorned by the invention 
Pf Milton. In the heroic poem they uſe 
kind, agreeable digreſſions, or epiſodes, in order 
ng oſto entertain the mind of che reader with the 
greater variety. 
uring There are two ways of relating a fact: 
OITEche firſt is, when the ſtyle is Indirect, as in 
indiffhe narrations in hiſtory: the ſecond manner 
which; the livelie®; for the perſons introduced 


imen peak in a Direct ſtyle, as in * Theſe 
l cap | | 


ge o 


Milton: 


. 
\ 
47 
q 
0 
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familiar. Operas are deſpiſed by prejudiced 


are not grounded upon nature. However, 
the voice of people in paſſion makes a certain 


familiar, and adapted to p65 Tp _ 


two ſtyles, namely Vice! AN Tridizect, 1. (ol 


5 difference is little known to the vulgar) are 
both uſed in the Heroic poem; but, in Tra- 
gedies and Comedies, the poet cannot relate 


. 


any thing in his own name. There is 2 
third manner of relating, very agreeable, 
when the poet diſcovers the thoughts of the 
ſubject curſorily, as in this example of 


He, ſhe knew, would intermix 
Grateful digreſſions, and ſolve high diſpute; 
From his lips not words alone ms her. 


It. is not ſufficient for an Epic poem to be 
filled with ſuch thoughts as are natural, K 
unleſs it abound alſo with ſuch as are ſublime. ¶ d 


| Bo | ag 
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Re 


TH EY call Dramatic poetry 1 i847 
repreſented upon the ſtage. The Tragedyff 
is ſerious and noble; the Comedy, gay and 


or ignorant people, who pretend that they 


cant. This cant is expreſſed with more art *. 
by muſic and poetry. Every ſocial man willſſher 
aller nature to be adorned, when it is doneſſthe 
with judgment. The ſtyle of operas 1s free, ind 


5 . 


4 410 
In 2 the too 12 number of Acts 
and jy is to be blamedin a play, becauſe 


ate it might agcaſion confuſion. | Let a dramatic 
daß writer, in this particular, never mind Ari- 
le, ſtotle, nor the critics, and the prejudices of | 


the country; but reaſon, and pleafantneſy, 

which will approve a good tragedy in three 

Acts, better than in five, conſidering our cli- 

mate, and the ſmallneſs of our ſtages. The 

Plot, or Intrigue of the play, mould be no 

er. more perplexed, than it is poſſible to unra- 
vel in a clear and pleaſing manner. 

I muft crave leave to naturalize the word 
Reconnoifſance ; for I find no other of the pro- 
duceof the country. When the chief perſon- 
ages, who were firſt enemies, rivals, or oppo- 

ſers, happen to know one another to be bro- 
thers, relations, or friends, being ignorant of it 
before, this event is called by our neighbours 

KNeconnoiſſance, that is to ſay, the knowing one 
it is anotber. As this happens by fome ſurpri- 
gedy fing chance, it cauſes a great pleaſure, chiefly _ 
' and when prepared ſo 3 and with fuch 


licedBfentiments, as to ſtrike the company into 


they admiration, and introduce a delightful 
ever, change and oppoſition of incidents. 
-rtain 16 is very neceſſary to diſtinguiſh, at the 
re web firſt glance, the perſonages which are the 
will heroes, and repreſent good characters; for 
done 1 24 generally addreſs each other with noble 
free, ſa 222 ſentiments. But the mixed or 
ieked perſonages deliver as baſe, vile, or 
Tanabe: u e as _p are ill-bred, or 
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FE bh which are immediately Hirallowed 1 up 
by thoſe who reſemble them. 

The intrigue of a Dramatic poem ought 
to be fo contrived, as to create an obſtacle 
to retard the ſucceſs of the action. 

The Cataſtrophe is the event of the intrigue, 
nich! in comedy is, for the moſt part, ha 
py. It may be the ſame in tragedy, bande 
be carried by ſtrange and tragic means; how- 
ever in it the event is generally unfortunate. 
If it is a bloody Cataſtrophe, the death of 
the hero (if it is a true hero) ſhould be 
accompanied with favourable circumſtances, 
as the death of Samſon was, by the plea- 
ſure of debe himſelf on his enemies. 


55 COPE CT OV: 55 
The MERIT of a GREAT Por. wo 


* * good poet muſt have no leſs ſtrength 
of judgment, than of ſentiment. A truly 
great man is naturally a friend to learning; for 
no man can be great without a good under-f 
ſtanding, Plato wrote his Baniſhment off 
the Poets from his Viſionary Republic, the 
very day he permitted his ſcholars: to play 
the fool. A good poet is no leſs to be 
| honoured, than a great general; for who 
will celebrate the great men, encourage and 
inflame the love of polite arts, and honour 
his country, and, what is more, his ſpecies, 
better than a good poet? Who will fing, fo 
well as he, the glory of a victorious ſol- 


— — — 


dier, or the more conquerin 8 charms of vir-ſ :- 


| t 43 * 
tue and beauty, when blended 3 
Ceaſe to honour the poets and muſicians, 
and mankind will ſoon return to barbarity : 
but the encouragement of a well-regulated 
ſtage is the greateſt promotion. of public 
virtue. Let good comedies be repreſented; 
an. all denominations of people learn the rules 
+ it of good manners; let them behold a fine 
„w- tragedy, where the bad and ungenerous are 
ate. foiled, and where the good characters ſuc- 
of ceed after labour and vexations, they will 
be indulge their noble and virtuous conceptions : 
ces, let operas be well ſet to muſic, the feroci- 
1ea- ouſneſs of a warlike nation will be ſoftened, 
and not enervated ; the melancholic will be 
ſoothed and elevated; the merry tempered 
to a proper and reaſonable degree; the cruel 
mollified ; the peevith driven to union and 
I ſociety; the deſpairing recalled to the true 
1gth character of a man, to fortitude, forbear- 
ruly ance, and generoſity; every one will return 
for home with freſh ſpirit, delight or compla- 
der- cency. On the contrary, a gentleman is like 
t off a porter in diſguiſe, as ſoon as he likes no- 
thef thing elſe but a joint of meat, and makes 
play more of a pipe than of all the books in the 
be world, or cries down, as a ſhort- fighted man, 
who nary art but his own : Fo 
and. 
nourf Juſt as a blockhead ade his n 
cis, ſkull, 
g, fol ' ad thanks his ſtars, he was not born. a 
fol E- fool. „ Mn 
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ELEGY runs moſtly upon love, and is 0 
; occaſionally uſed on other ſubjects, as upon 
the death of a friend, or of a great perſonage. 
It muſt be full of ſentiment, and requires a 
good judgment; for the nature of grief, 
and of reſentment, does not admit mer 
tales, nor ſtudied and far-fetched expreſſions; 
but all muſt be as homely as poſſible. Mil- 
ton has an admirable Elegy, which Vein d 


thus: 8 2 5 | 8 75 Ma 
Lycidas i is dead ere his primes; 1 6 Wi 
\ Young Lycidas, and has not left his peer: 3 
Who would not ſing for Lycidas? he 82 
- ee to ſing the lofty rhyme. 0 fo 
2 IT 


In lamenting the death of any perſon, the 7 
poet ought to take care not to expoſe his own 0 
grief all along, but rather ſing the merit of tl 

him who is his ſubject, and intereſt all the 7 


world i in his loſs, as you ſee here: - | c2 
Thee, ſhepherd, thee the woods, and de- be 
ſart caves, 1 
With wild thyme, and the gadding vine fi 

__  O'ergrown, 3 
And all their echoes mourn, &0.— "i f 


8 PasTCRAL Merry is compoſed with the 
title of Eclogues, where they introduce b 


A128. _ any W enV: 


1 


"It 43. 50 
aug together. The ſtyle is gay, plain, and | 
ſentimental, without being confined to the 
ſtrict rules of the narrow ſtandard of critics. 
In general, the images are gs from 1 2 
objects, as here: e 


Pale willows, by the Wa are Nik 3 75 
The lighter hei ter d by the deeper green, 
And ers i in the foreſt, lovelier ſhew _ _ 
When wedded to the hazel's duſkier hug. . 
5 Pbineat F letcher. 17 
LI Poctry 3 18 ie with the title 
of Odes or Hymns, where the poets diſplay, 
their enthuſiaſm in praiſe of a victorious 
— or addreſs a great perſonage. The 
re was a ſtringed inſtrument, with which 
* Greeks uſed to ſing their hymns, or 
ſongs; whence the name of this ſpecies of 
poetry is derived. It requires a ſublime and 
magnificent ſtyle. The beginning of ſuch 
odes ſhould be pompous and promiſing, like 


the front of a palace. 


The Satyrs are repreſented i in baſſo ehe 
called Bacchanals, with goats feet, and long 
beards, being ruſtic gods. 

'SaTYRIC Poetry takes its name thence. 
By this ſpecies of poetry it is intended to 
turn into ridicule men's follies, and improve 
good taſte and knowledge. As goats and 
young kids go gently, nibbling ſprigs, with- 
out hurting the mother tree, and are ſalaci- 
ous and nimble animals; ſo Satyr ſhould give 
but gentle touches, and ſhould be free, looſe; 
and delicate, But if it be written _y with 
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bee Poem. It is either upon natural 


dry, love. 
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Germans. The firſt Provenzal poet, called 
| Godeſroi Rudel, was a native of Germany. 


ſteril though harmonious rhymes. 


mw + Y - Wy 
the pen of . animoſity and revenge, Upps in 
gall, or with no other view than making a 
ſhow of wit, it diſpoſes us to laugh for a 
little, and is ſoon out of date; for it is only 
the voice of nature, and inoffenſive truth, 
that can attain ie and laſting Pe- 
beyon, 2, 


Any poem intended to inſtruct is called a 


or moral philoſophy; or fome particular 
art, as the art of. poetry, n, huſban- 


A Pakopy is a poetical compoſition, 
made in imitation of another, adapting the 


firſt deſigned. 
'The ve ESO Jr kicks belongs to > Ui 


All the Provenzals, Normans, Engliſh, and 


| Italians, have learned from him the art of 
making rhyme. It is a very harmonious and 


pleaſing invention, in the hands of a good 
poet; but to couch nonſenſe in rhyme will 


never pleaſe a good judge, who will chuſe 


rather to wander in the fruitful wilderneſs 
of Paradiſe Loſt, than in a fine garden af 
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